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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In many ways, parents today 
have a more significant role to 
play than ever before in help- 
ing their children mature. This 
is particularly true in the occu- 
pational area, which is more 
complex than ever before in his- 
tory and for which our youth 
are less prepared emotionally. 
Although they stay in school 
longer than any previous gen- 
eration and may get more 
educational preparation, their 
lengthened period of depend- 
ence and the lateness of their 
entry into the labor market 
combine with the loss of work 
experience around the home 
(as a result of labor-saving de- 
vices) to make them less sophis- 
ticated about the realities and 
responsibilities of the worka- 
day world. 


Therefore, we feel this is a 
particularly important issue of 
The American Child. Jt con- 
tains all the vital information 
parents must have if they are 
to give their children the right 
kind of help in preparing for, 
choosing, getting, and holding 
suitable and satisfying jobs. 


Staff members of the National 
Committee on Employment of 
Youth have written the articles 
on the facts of working life and 
on finding jobs. The others 


were contributed by specialists 
in the fields of preparation, vo- 
cational guidance, and minority 
youth. 


All contributors agree that 
young people have never come 
of working age in more confus- 
ing times. It is encouraging to 
know that experts believe par- 
ents can make an important 
contribution toward their pro- 
ductive occupational develop- 
ment. We hope The American 
Child will serve as a guidebook 
to parents who want to help. 
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YOUR CHILD AND THE FACTS 
OF WORKING LIFE 
By LILA ROSENBLUM 


Director of Public Information 


If your child is going to be ready to look for his first job 
some time during the next ten years, he will have to face the 
competition of 26,000,000 other young workers — forty per- 
cent more than in the 1950’s. The kind of job he finds (or 
whether he finds one at all) will depend on the education, 
skills, training, and attitudes toward work you help him 
acquire now. 


Young people already have the highest rate of unemployment 
of any age group, twice the national average. They compete 
for jobs not only with one another but with older, experienced 
workers (who are preferred) and with machines. 


Mechanization (often called automation) may well get worse. 
More and more of the work men used to perform is now in 
the hands of tireless and efficient machines that can do any- 
thing from shining shoes to writing television scripts. Many 
industries are already spending more money on them, on 
production processes, and on organization of work than they 
are on human workers. 


It used to be easy for a youngster to get a good beginning job 
as a clerk, in an office, or in manufacturing. But now machines 
are billing, keeping records, filing, addressing, adding, calcu- 
lating, and keeping the books. They are also doing the work 
your child might have done (especially in the larger indus- 
tries) in plants manufacturing radio and television sets, 
automobiles, and chemicals as well as in those producing 
bottled and canned goods, oils, and cigarettes. In department 
stores, machines are sorting and distributing merchandise; 
and in clothing factories, they are filling inventory orders 
and assembling goods. 


Although all this may sound frightening, it need not be for 
your child. For while automation is taking more and more 
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jobs away from people without skills or training, it has 
greatly increased the number of openings for men and women 
with professional and technical educations. By 1965, every 
seven jobs that require such specialized backgrounds will be 
begging for the five available qualified workers, while every 
three workers without skills or education compete for the 
two jobs open to them. Even foremen and craftsmen will 
have to have higher level skills. Therefore, chances are good 
that your child will be sought after eagerly for the best and 
highest paid beginning jobs if you do your best to help him 
get as much education as he can absorb or the special train- 
ing that will give him skills that are in demand. 


If your child is interested in and has ability for science or 
technical fields, you don’t have much to worry about. He can 
go to college and get the engineering (mechanical, electronic, 
and industrial) degree that is so important in automated in- 
dustries. There are also many opportunities for college gradu- 
ates with degrees in math and economics. Your youngster 
may qualify for one of the new jobs created by automation, 
such as that of programmer — the person who breaks down 
problems into steps the machine can handle and tells the 
machine what to do. Employment is also growing rapidly in 
the field of electronics, where large numbers of workers are 


needed to design, build, produce, install, run, and service 
equipment. 


If your child has technical ability but is not college material, 
he may find a good place as a technician who deals with 
machines after they have been developed and installed. He 
may control the working of a machine, tend it as it operates, 
and repair it when necessary. 


There are also important non-mechanical fields for youngsters 
who have academic ability. But even here, your child will 
probably need more education than his earlier counterpart. 
For example, if he wants to be a doctor, he may have to 
understand electronics or radiation; if he wants to be a 
writer, he may have to get some technical background. 


Perhaps he will be one of the few not affected by automation. 
He may find his place in an industry that produces goods 
tailored to suit individual tastes or one that is not expected 
to show many new changes, such as the garment industry, 
construction, agriculture, mining, retailing, or transportation. 
Machine standardization is not desirable in an industry like 
millinery or shoe manufacturing that has to alter its products 
constantly to meet the demands of taste or fashion. Finally, 
there will always be jobs that depend on the personal touch. 
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Your child may be fitted for one that calls for continuous 


human judgment or personality (such as receptionist or 
‘private secretary). 


Even if he isn’t college material, you can help him get train- 
ing for fields that don’t require advanced education. As in- 
dustry uses more and more of our college graduates, other 
fields will be taking non-college people. This means your child 
may find his place in the service field, which will need younger, 
less skilled workers to man its institutions, restaurants, and 
recreational facilities. You can help him get the training these 
jobs require in community colleges that have hotel courses, 
in special training institutes such as those growing up in the 
food trades, and in vocational schools that offer courses in 
citizenship, commercial arts, retailing, plumbing, air condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, sheet metal, and garment making. 


To make sure your child gets the training that is right for 
him, you should help him get an understanding of himself and 
his capacities (where he is all thumbs and where he does 
well) as well as of the hard new facts about the job world 
and its requirements. Urge him to use all the help he can 
get in choosing a career that suits him (out of the 30,000 
different kinds of jobs that now exist) and in making careful 
plans to get the necessary training. He can get this kind of 
help from his school guidance department (especially if he 
is going on to college) and from vocational counselors at- 
tached to the schools or to qualified professional vocational 
counseling agencies. 


In your eagerness to see your child fit into today’s working 
world, don’t push him into college if he is not interested or 
doesn’t have academic leanings, and don’t try to force him 
into fields he doesn’t care about. Young people cannot be 
trained as arbitrarily as machines are programmed, no 
matter how badly they may be needed in certain fields. 
Everyone can’t be a scientist or an engineer; nor would our 
society contribute very much to human values without its 
social scientists, musicians, and artists. If your child is to 
function well in his job, he needs to be trained in the avail- 
able work he can do best and in which he is interested. You 
will be making an invaluable contribution to his future if 
you are able to get him to understand how important it is 
to finish high school, to choose a realistic career, and to 
acquire the appropriate training. If he takes these steps, he 
should have no employment problems in this strange, new, 
automated world. 








HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
DEVELOP GOOD WORK ATTITUDES 
By JEROME COUNT 


Shaker Village Work Group 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


A fourteen-year-old boy recently worked very hard for seven 
hours without pay, skipping his dinner, to help a neighbor 
salvage and trowel out a batch of wet concrete. As he stag- 
gered home late at night, bleary-eyed and with concrete 
smeared all over him, Robert said with discernible pride, 
“Wow! I didn’t think we’d make it!” Yet this was a boy who 
had complained to his father earlier that afternoon about 
being asked to cut the family lawn — a job that would have 
taken an hour with the power mower. 


Another fourteen-year-old, Alice, showed similar inconsist- 
ency when her mother found her at a teenage summer work 
project calmly slaughtering, plucking, and degutting a crate 
of live poultry with a group of other boys and girls. The 
mother, nonplussed at seeing her usually fastidious girl at 
a bloody, smelly, chore, asked why Alice was willing to do 
this when she would not even carry the “messy” garbage to 
the incinerator at home. Alice answered, “We decided that 
the chickens should be used for our cookout. How else could 
we get them ready?” 


Parents who want to help teenagers like Alice and Bob de- 
velop effective attitudes toward work need to understand the 
reasons behind their apparently inconsistent reactions. When 
Alice said, “We decided,” she was telling her mother some- 
thing very important. She was really saying, “You never 
let me have any say about the garbage; you just tell me to 
put it out.” Like most adolescents, she wants a share in mak- 
ing decisions, a chance to become independent — not only in 
the work she does but in many other things in life. Similarly, 
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when Bob said, ‘‘Wow! I didn’t think we’d make it,”’ he might 
have been implying that he welcomed the chance to test his 
powers in a real piece of grownup work. Mowing the family 
grass was no longer an exciting challenge, as it had been 
when he first used the power mower. 


Perhaps you will get some ideas about how to interpret what 
your youngster is thinking and feeling about work from some 
of the experiences we have had in our teenage work project 
at Shaker Village. We have conducted many experiments to 
find out what kinds of undertaking inspire teenagers who 
previously were unable to follow through on jobs they dis- 
liked, who lacked responsibility, or who couldn’t seem to con- 
centrate on what they were doing. 


We have found that many teenagers are like Alice; they want 
to get in on the real planning and decision-making stages of 
an activity. When they do, they are far more likely to see 
it through to the end, completing the routine and boring parts 
as well as those that are stimulating and exciting. Your teen- 
ager may well develop more effective work attitudes and learn 
to get things done if you consistently involve him in making 
plans and decisions about home chores. Once this is an estab- 
lished procedure, many things that have to be done will be 
taken for granted and will not need discussion. As one teen- 
ager said in answer to a survey we made recently, “I just 
do them because they need to be done.” 


He is also likely to respond enthusiastically to projects that 
challenge him. Our experiments show that Bob’s enthusiasm 
about his neighbor’s concrete job is common among teenagers 
— not because the neighbor’s grass is greener but because a 
big and challenging project helps youngsters realize the 
potential satisfactions in work. 


It may not be easy for you to find big things for your chil- 
dren to do, now that so many of us have labor-saving devices 
to simplify work around the home. But there are always 
extras that would come in handy, such as a new set of shelves 
in the den, a coat of paint on the tool shed, special baking 
and cooking preparations for a family party. Difficult as it 
may be to think up such projects, it will be worth it, for it 
will help your child build up his reserves of patience and 
persistence. If the job is big enough to stimulate his interest 
but not tough enough to exhaust him, it will help him learn 
from his own experience how satisfying work can be. But 
you must make sure not to make all the decisions before you 
call him in merely to rubber-stamp your plans. Bring him in 
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on the earliest stages of planning, and he may contribute far 
more than you might imagine. 


One father asked his son to help put up the storm windows 
— surely a big enough job. But Danny had never done such 
a thing and wasn’t used to handling even the simplest tools. 
To further complicate matters, Dad had forgotten to renum- 
ber the storm sashes after a mixup last fall, and he’d only 
allotted a limited time to the job because he had made a golf 
date for later that morning. He was sure he and Danny could 
finish the job in plenty of time. But you can imagine what 
happened! Dad’s impatience to get the job done along with 
Danny’s lack of skill and knowledge combined to make one 
father have very jagged nerves and one unhappy teenager 
feel he could never do anything right. The obvious lesson to 
be learned from such an incident is to leave inexperienced 
teenagers out of jobs whose primary purpose is production. 
Call them in to participate only on work designed to help 


them develop skills and to give them the satisfaction of a 
job well done. 


You can help your teenager feel good about chores by under- 
standing what they mean to him. At times, you may have to 
avoid regular routine. At others, it will be wise to insist that 
a job be done, even though you may expect grumbling and 
delay. Such decisions should be based on sound reasoning 
that takes into consideration the over-all pattern of work 
and family relationships. Your child will never develop good 
attitudes if he does chores only because he is afraid of 
punishment or criticism. 


One of the major reasons teenagers have difficulty with their 
attitudes toward work is the confusion that exists in our 
society about the place of work in our lives. For hundreds 
of years, the general idea was that work was a burden im- 
posed upon mankind in expiation for original sin and that 
idleness was sinful. Later, more secular influences (such as 
Marxist theory) contributed to the idea that work was a 
burden imposed by an economic system favorable to exploita- 
tive employers. 


These conflicting ideas and many others helped create the 
ambiguous attitudes from which we all suffer. Parents who 
want to make a real contribution to constructive attitudes in 
their children need to reexamine their own feelings about 
work in general and their own occupations in particular. 
Many of us work at jobs we don’t like or aren’t suited to. If 
you can resolve some of your own conflicts, you can make a 
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good beginning toward influencing your children in the right 
direction. 


But you will not accomplish this by preaching Sunday ser- 
mons about the glories of work or about moral responsibility. 
Rather, help them to increase their knowledge and skills and 
to develop the habit of learning something from each job 
they do — both about themselves and about the job itself. 


How often have you seen a teenager leave an exciting job 
unfinished because he got discouraged? When that happens, 
it’s usually because he tried to do a three-hour task in fifteen 
minutes. You can help him learn how to pace himself accord- 
ing to his abilities, strengths, and weaknesses. You can also 
help him learn the potentials and limitations of the tools and 
materials he uses, so that he will not blame himself for the 
failure of the tool. 


Finally, you must realize that your child needs more education 
than earlier generations. Most of our teenagers are going to 
have to qualify for intellectual or highly skilled work. You 
will not help them get the qualifications they need by getting 
tough and insisting they spend an excessive amount of time 
and energy on schoolwork. Millions of teenagers (mostly in 
rural areas) are already spending as much as ten hours daily 
traveling to and from school, attending classes, and doing 
homework. But most parents work only eight hours a day 
and are looking forward to a shorter work week in the near 
future. 


Mrs. James C. Parker, President of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, recently remarked, ‘With a six-hour 
workday for adults and an eight to nine-hour workday for 
schoolboys and girls, life will be topsy-turvey indeed. If 
adults sit out their leisure at sitdown sports and twiddle the 
TV dial for twaddle, can we expect the young to labor at 
arduous learning?” If we are not careful, we may invent a 
new and insidious form of child labor —the intellectual sweat- 
shop — that will replace the TB institutions for ten-year-old 
coal miners at the turn of the century with mental institutions 
for college-bound teenagers damaged by the cruel and unre- 
mitting tensions of the educational rat race. 


It may be trite to say that all work and no play make Jack 
a dull boy. But parents do need to remember to balance a 
child’s need for education and work experience against his 
need for fun and play. An unhappy and unhealthy child is 
not likely to grow up to be a healthy, happy person —or a 
satisfied and productive worker. 








In addition, if you do not try to understand your youngster 
and to help him develop effective and practical attitudes, he 
may well carry over some of his unrealistic adolescent dreams 
of glory into the adult world. If his first job does not chal- 
lenge him or offer him the chance to make decisions, he may 
find it as disappointing as the work he was required to do at 
home and feel frustrated and defeated at the very outset of 
his working life. But if you do help educate him for work 
and teach him how to look at his own experience, he will be 
able to learn why he succeeds or fails at each chore. You will 
then have set him well on his way to the development of work 
attitudes and habits that may bring him much satisfaction 
throughout his life. Without practical and effective attitudes, 
he is not likely to have the ingredients for successful voca- 
tional development, no matter how good his education, his 
career choice, nor the job for which he is first hired. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
CHOOSE A CAREER 


By ROLAND BAXT, Executive Director 
and IRVING BARSHOP, Associate Executive Director 


Federation Employment and Guidance Service, New York 


Dr. M. has two daughters. One is a brilliant, lovely girl who 
goes to an Ivy League college where she is popular and scho- 
lastically outstanding. But the other, who is in her junior 
year at high school, is not doing well. Neither her father’s 
prodding nor the help of a tutor have made much difference. 
She makes Dr. M. so angry that he calls her stupid and dumb 
on many, many occasions. Surely, this does not help her to 
like herself. 


More often, parents are concerned only about keeping their 
children happy. They make no demands, do not prod, and are 
soft about discipline. Whether children are right or wrong, 
these parents give in to their demands and wishes. 


Such soft, permissive parents are as extreme as are demand- 
ing, angry ones like Dr. M. Both lack the ability to give their 
children real help in choosing careers. 


At Federation Employment and Guidance Service, we have 
discovered that parents themselves need guidance. Since 1948, 
we have had a group program in cooperation with B’nai 
B’rith that includes courses in vocational guidance for par- 
ents. (This program was described in “A Parent’s Course in 
Vocational Guidance” by Elias R. Kagan in The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, November, 1953.) The courses aim 
to give parents information about how they can help their 
children choose and prepare for careers. They emphasize how 
important it is for those like Dr. M. to realize that all chil- 
dren are individuals with their own unique abilities. We try 
to show parents how to help their children find the road to 
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jobs in which the children will be happy — a very important 
part of modern life. In our groups, parents exchange informa- 
tion and share experiences with one another. 


We also involve many parents in the individual counseling 
services we have for their youngsters so they can learn more 
about their children, their interests, and why they do the 
things they do. A parent like Dr. M. needs (as do all parents) 
to understand his child and to want her to reach the point 
where she is able to make her own decisions (one of the goals 
of vocational guidance). 


Our parents learn what vocational guidance is and why it is 
so important for today’s young people. They find out about 
tests and other instruments the vocational counselor uses to 
understand their children. Parents like Dr. M. do not consider 
their children stupid when they begin to understand the 
complexities of adolescence that form the background against 
which young people have to make career choices. They dis- 
cover how much easier it is for a child to make the right 
choice when he has been shown how to make use of vocational 
information; and they learn some of the factors to be con- 
sidered in selecting the right high school or college. Finally, 
parents are encouraged to compare the ways they would 
handle typical career problems with their own children. 


Some of the things we try to convey to parents are also 
stressed in our booklet, What Every Parent Wants to Know. 
Here we make it clear that the choice of a career is one of 
the most important decisions a child will ever make. It is 
likely to affect almost every phase of his future. 


If your child is coming to the age when he will have to think 
about this decision, we suggest that you let him make the 
choice — based on informed knowledge about himself, about 
occupations, and about employment opportunities. You can 
help him but if you try to choose for him, you may prevent 
your child from developing into a mature and happy person. 


You are in the best position to influence his attitudes, values, 
and goals. One important way of doing so constructively is 
to surround him with a wholesome cultural and emotional 
climate. Help him to accentuate his positives by encouraging 
him to explore his interests and aptitudes through part-time 
jobs, clubs, and hobbies. Urge him to read appropriate voca- 
tional literature, and (if you are qualified) help him to select 
his school program and review his progress each semester. 
You are the one who must help him to understand that all 
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individuals are different — those who do poorly in some kinds 
of work may find themselves in others. 


Dr. M. was harsh on his younger child because he wanted her 
to be like her sister, who met his own ideals more closely. 
Make sure you don’t make the same mistake by failing to 
allow your children to express their individual differences. 
Try to see each of them as persons in their own right — even 
though pride and affection or anger and dismay may make it 
difficult for you to look at them objectively. It is as important 
not to be blinded by your child’s deficiencies as it is not to 
exaggerate his abilities to fit your ideas of what he should 
be. Remember that a child does not necessarily share his 
parents’ interests, abilities, and emotions. Don’t pressure 


yours into following the career you like or would have liked 
for yourself. 


Dr. M’s young daughter was having trouble in school partly 
because she didn’t like herself. Help your child acquire a 
sense of integrity and a feeling of worth based on his own 
accomplishments. One way to do so is by setting the right 
example, giving him sound standards to measure himself 
against. Don’t let him get the idea that success is measured 
more by status and prestige than it is by social usefulness 
and the job’s appeal to him. 


Once your child makes his choice, you can help him get ap- 
propriate preparation. The right training for all occupations 
is not necessarily a college education. You can use the voca- 
tional planning resources of your community to help your 
child in this area. There are school counselors and vocational 
guidance agencies to help him make his educational and 
career plans and to give him accurate and up-to-date informa- 
tion on requirements and the need for workers in the field 
of his choice. They can also help him explore college require- 
ments (if college is called for) and aid you in interpreting 
and understanding his abilities and career choice. 


Parents are helped in many ways by our own Federation 
Employment and Guidance Service program, as we discov- 
ered when we asked them how they felt about it. Many told 
us they had learned how to spot and clarify the vocational 
problems of their children. They were better able to recog- 
nize childrens’ strengths and accept their weaknesses. Most 
said they had learned it was better to advise, suggest, inform, 
encourage, and assist their children than it was to lead, 
direct, or steer them to careers. Perhaps most important of 
all, they felt they knew now when they could help their chil- 
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dren and when they needed to send them to a professional 
counselor. 


On the basis of what we learned from the parents in our 
courses, we would suggest the following do’s and don’ts for 
you to follow in helping your child plan his career: (1) Don’t 
impose your dreams on him — particularly if he lacks inter- 
est and capacity for the career you would choose. (2) Don’t 
be overprotective, overly permissive, or domineering. (3) En- 
courage your child to read about various occupations, to de- 
velop hobbies, and to get as much as he can out of the extra- 
curricular activities offered by his school and the community. 
(4) Consult a professional guidance service not only when 
your child has a serious problem but also if you want to make 
sure he has chosen realistically. 


If Dr. M. had followed these pointers, he might not have had 
to hire a tutor or to resort to anger that hurt himself as 
much as his child. While parents differ in their abilities to 
help their children in career planning, we think you will be 
most effective if you follow such a program. 


—=—_ « 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD FIND A JOB 
By ELI E. COHEN 


Executive Secretary 


Even Horatio Alger would have a hard time getting his first 
job on his own today. The labor market is highly organized 
and often ruthlessly competitive. It confronts the young job- 
seeker with preferential hiring of older, more experienced 
workers, company-employee relatives, and labor union mem- 
bers as well as with the competition of self-service devices 
and machines. His first job is no longer a simple family cr 
neighborhood matter as it was for his father, who may well 
have followed automatically in grandfather’s footsteps or got 
his start from the corner grocer or tradesman. 


Despite these complexities, families still have an important 
part to play in helping their children get a good start in 
working life. Not only are you the one who must help your 
child develop constructive attitudes toward work throughout 
his childhood, get a realistic idea about the facts of working 
life today, and choose the career for which he is best suited, 
but also you will probably be the person he turns to for help 
in finding his first job. 


A recent study of public school students conducted by the 
New York City Youth Board showed that relatives helped 
one-third of the youngsters questioned find their jobs. As a 
matter of fact, they were the greatest source of help for 
students who did not find jobs on their own. Other studies 
also show that youngsters whose parents or other relatives 
help are more likely to find jobs than those who don’t get 
such assistance. 


Most young people today need very concrete help — often 
from professionals as well as from their families. Adolescence 
is a very difficult time, when everything seems to be coming 
to fruition at once. The external world is still an unknown 
they have only just begun to explore, and it is geared largely 
to the pace and outlook of chronologically mature citizens. It 
is a time of confusion, when youngsters begin to see the 
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paradoxes in life as well as within themselves — paradoxes 
that often create subjective conflicts over dependence and 
independence, obedience and lawlessness, cooperation and 
competition. 


Your child is bound to be unsure about many things, espe- 
cially about his ability to face the new and unknown. The 
idea of getting a job may remind him of the fearful experi- 
ence he had when he left home for the first time to go to 
school. In addition, he has had less chance than any teenager 
before him to learn about economic independence, how to buy 
and use goods and services, and the meaning and function of 
money — partly because he has stayed in school for more 
years than any other generation and has consequently been 
dependent on his family longer. Therefore, he needs your en- 
couragement and support. 


You must find a way to balance this vital support with oppor- 
tunities that encourage him to stand on his own feet and 
make his own decisions. Helping him in this way does not 
have to mean prolonging his dependence on you. The right 
kind of encouragement can aid (rather than hinder) his de- 
velopment toward maturity, which is a gradual process. 


The question is not whether you should help your child with 
his job problems but how you can help him most effectively. 
It could be just as serious a mistake for you to stand on the 
sidelines and give him no help at all as to do too much, such 
as actually going out to get a job for him (or even accom- 
panying him on his.interviews). The best thing is to find a 
middle ground that will place as much responsibility on him 
as he can handle at the same time as you are standing by 
ready to offer whatever support he needs. There is no reason, 
for example, why you can’t use your business contacts to open 
doors for him; but let him make the appointment and sell 
himself. 


You can help him most by making sure that he has the essen- 
tial information every job-seeker needs: the what, when, and 
how of conducting a successful job-finding campaign. Help 
him talk about the things he can do well in such a way that 
it’s easy for him to tell an employer. Make sure he has (1) a 
reasonably clear idea of the kind of work he is looking for 
and the ability to tell the employer why he can handle that 
specific job; (2) a list of employers, agencies, and other re- 
sources that can refer him to or have the type of job he 
wants; and (3) sound techniques for getting to the employer, 
talking to him, handling and following up the interview, and 
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making a good impression. Try to help him see why he should 
not go out on an interview prepared to tell the employer he’s 
‘willing to do “anything.” In the employer’s book, that “any- 
thing’? means “nothing.” 


You can also be a big help when he is in the process of decid- 
ing which employers to approach. Keep in mind such factors 
as location, type of company, and season, so that he won’t, 
for example, apply to an ice cream manufacturer in mid- 
winter or to a company that’s too far from home. Make sure 
he knows how to use the classified telephone directory to find 
names of likely companies. 


Going directly to employers often makes more sense today 
than starting with employment agencies, which is the first 
thing most youngsters think of. Employment agencies can 
sometimes be helpful, but no agency can place all the youthful 
job-seekers who apply at a time like the present when the 
job market is so competitive. You should also be aware that 
many cities now have some kind of youth-employment service 
with professionals specially trained to help young people find 
their first jobs and some have placement help available in the 
schools or in local social service agencies. You may also want 
to urge your child to use the help available at the local office 
of the state employment service, which is stepping up its 
help to youth. 


While he is taking any or all of these steps, he may need 
another kind of help and understanding from you. Don’t for- 
get that anyone can get discouraged looking for a job — 
adults included. No one likes to be rejected. If your child is 
subjected to the shock of a series of no’s, you can help build 
up his morale by explaining that being turned down is not 
necessarily a reflection on him but more likely the result of 
a lack of openings or an abundance of more experienced 
workers. 


He may be very sensitive about (and proud of) being on his 
own now and may not want anything that smacks of inter- 
ference from you. But if you can get him to talk about how 
he’s handling his interviews, you may be able to help him spot 
anything he’s been doing wrong. Be sure he’s dressing prop- 
erly, is observing the usual courtesies, and knows it’s always 
wise to let the employer take the lead in conversation. You 
can make interviews less frightening for him by trying to 
figure out in advance what questions the employer is likely 
to ask and helping him prepare concise and factual answers. 


Looking for a job is a kind of sales campaign, and any sales- 
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man will tell you that many sales are made not on the first 
contact but only after systematic and alert follow-up. If your 
child does not get a firm yes or no at the time he is inter- 
viewed, encourage him to send a brief thank-you note or 
to make a well-timed phone call if he knows when the final 
decision is to be made. 


Even after he’s found a job, he may need your help to hold 
on to it and progress in it. This should be handled delicately 
because he may well feel his job automatically makes him an 
adult. He may be especially touchy about any action on your 
part that makes him feel you are still treating him like a child 
by telling him what to do. But if you can subtly get him to 
talk to you occasionally about what’s going on at work, you 
may be able to help him work out any difficulties he is having. 
Be on the lookout for problems with his boss and fellow- 
workers. If he asks your advice, try to help him decide 
whether the difficulty is something within himself or on the 
outside. Once he understands the basis of the trouble, it may 
be fairly easy for him to deal with it. Remember that this is 
a time of experiment for him and that he must learn from 
his own trials and errors the difference between a job situa- 
tion and a school situation. You can also help him see the 
possibilities for promotion and how he might best go about 
getting the preparation they require through further educa- 
tion or training. 


This first job experience may have an important bearing on 
how he functions as an adult. You can play a major part in 
determining whether it sets the tone for his occupational 
success or failure. 
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CAREER GUIDANCE AND PREPARATION 
FOR MINORITY GROUP CHILDREN 
By MRS. FREDERICK E. WHITE, JR. 


Chairman of Junior High Division, Youth Incentive Program of New Rochelle 
(sponsored by Westchester Urban League) 


One morning early last fall, I found in the mail an odd-sized 
envelope. It turned out to contain an invitation to the gradu- 
ation of a hospital-trained nurse. As I stood reading the in- 
vitation, my memory went back three and a half years. 


On the afternoon I remembered, I had answered the phone 
to hear a new, but pleasant, woman’s voice. She said, ‘““My 
name is Mrs. B. Iam working with the educational committee 
of the local branch of the NAACP in my town and also with 
the Urban League. I’m calling you about Helen, a senior in 
our local high school, who is a good student in all her subjects 
except chemistry. I’ve tried everywhere to find someone will- 
ing to help her, but I’ve been unsuccessful. She wants to be 
a nurse, but her trouble with chemistry now makes the pos- 
sibility dubious. Do you know anyone who will be able to help 
this young girl who can’t afford to pay a fee? She is one of 
six children in a local family.” I immediately said I had 
majored in chemistry at the university and would be more 
than willing to help Helen if arrangements could be made 
for her to come to my home for coaching lessons. 


The next day at the appointed time, I heard my front door 
chime. Mrs. B. was standing there with Helen, a small, intelli- 
gent-looking, neatly dressed, teenage colored girl. After the 
usual introduction, Mrs. B. left Helen in my care. She said, 
“I’m a senior in high school. As far back as I can remember, 
I’ve wanted to be a trained nurse. I’m getting excellent marks 
in all my subjects except chemistry. I’ve applied to two 
nursing schools for scholarships and admission. But they 
depend on my passing the chemistry regents with a B-aver- 
age. My teacher in school doesn’t encourage me.” 


I asked, ‘“How can you say this about your teacher?” 
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She replied, “He never seems to find time after school to 
explain what I don’t understand. The other day, when I was 
absent, he gave my regents’ review book to another pupil 
although I had paid for it. He told me I could wait for the 
next order. I think this was very unfair.” 


I gave Helen a test whose results showed me that we should 
attack the study of chemistry from the beginning of the book. 
Our job was twofold: to do the daily assignments and, at the 
same time, review the course systematically from the begin- 
ning. Helen worked hard. She did all the assignments and 
kept all her coaching appointments. 


When she came for her tutoring lesson one day early in May, 
she had a broad smile on her face. She showed me the A’s 
and B’s on her report card. For the first time this year, she 
had got a well earned C in chemistry. This made her eager to 
work even harder in this subject. When she took the New 
York State Regents in June, she got eighty-five percent in 
chemistry. 


The invitation I got to her graduation was made possible by 
an adult who had believed in Helen and had taken the time to 
find someone to help her. A barrier was removed from her 
path, so that she could continue to strive toward her goal 
in life. 


Today, Helen is a trained nurse employed in one of the large 
Westchester hospitals. The last time I saw her, she was say- 
ing to a reporter, “Chemistry was my best subject during 
nursing school.” F 


This little story may bring encouragement to you, if you are 
a member of a minority group and discouraged about the 
discriminatory attitudes to which your children are exposed. 
The lesson to be learned from Helen’s success is that your 
child does not have to be doomed to the blind-alley jobs that 
are the fate of the undereducated and untrained. He does 
not have to knuckle under to the discriminatory employment 
practices that still prevail, despite the very considerable edu- 
cational and occupational gains made by nonwhites in the 
past ten or fifteen years and the efforts of federal and state 
governments and unions to reduce discrimination in employ- 
ment. 


Some discrimination still exists, and all over the country 
many nonwhites are handicapped when it comes to employ- 
ment. For example, a Negro college graduate in a certain 
Pennsylvania town earns only five cents an hour more than 
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a man who never even went to high school. Too often, when 
children see their parents suffering from such injustice, they 
lose their desire to aim for high level jobs and to get the edu- 
cation those jobs require. 


You will need to help your child get the determination he 
needs to get ahead and to cut through discriminatory bar- 
riers. Helen’s story demonstrates that parents (and other 
adults) can help children of minority groups cope with dis- 
crimination and still emerge with the desire to find and use 
the best of themselves in school and, eventually, on the job. 


We have at work in New Rochelle a Youth Incentive Program 
for nonwhite junior and senior high school students. The 
purpose of this program, which is sponsored by the Urban 
League of Westchester, is to stimulate, motivate, and en- 
courage nonwhite students to raise their aspirational levels 
and to achieve greater academic success in school. We have 
used many professional social work and teaching techniques. 
These included consultation, community organization, and 
the participation of many professional and skilled workers, 
teachers, guidance counselors, and parents who volunteered 
their time. 


An example of their achievement is the success of programs 
built around the topic, “Why Study a Foreign Language.” 
Last year more nonwhite junior high school students studied 
a foreign language in the ninth grade than had done so at 
any time during the past ten years. 


During the summer of 1959, we urged several capable ninth 
grade students to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
study a foreign language. When school opened, several of 
these pupils encountered difficulty in having French added 
to their programs of study. However, we encouraged them 
and their parents not to give up. Early one morning about 
six weeks after school opened, Mrs. P. telephoned me to say, 
“After six weeks of waiting, Frank and some of his friends 
have been admitted to the French classes.” 


On the following Friday, I met Frank at our Youth Incentive 
meeting. He said, “I am now taking French in place of shop. 
However, when I left the shop class to transfer to French, 
my shop teacher said, ‘You won’t be gone long. You’ll be back 
in eight weeks.’ ” 


Through the Youth Incentive Program, we provided a French 
tutor who helped the pupils cover the work they had missed 
because they had not been in the class from the beginning. 
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This aid proved to be so valuable that Frank not only did not 
return to shop but received an A for his final grade in French. 


Frank’s experience does not have to be unique. You can en- 
courage your child to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities that can be opened to him. Give him the support 
(and, if necessary, extra help) he needs to push past the 
opposition and antiquated ideas of people like Frank’s shop 
teacher, and he too may have the wonderful experience of 
doing well in areas that might have been closed to his parents. 


During the past five years, many parents have come to us for 
consultation. Last September, we spent several happy hours 
helping a college freshman plan her program for the next 
four years. Here was a student who had given up the idea of 
attending college two years ago. When she had come to us 
with her mother at that time, Ann was having difficulty in 
math and science. She wanted to drop them. After attending 
a few sessions on “How to Study Math and Science,” she 
knew what was going on and was eager to go ahead. She 
completed these subjects with the success required for college 
admission in New York state. 


If your child is getting good grades in school (or has the 
ability to do so), encourage him to go on to college. If there 
are courses that are hard for him, see that he gets the help 
he needs in overcoming his difficulties. Then he, like Ann, 
can qualify for college and get the educational background 
he needs to meet the requirements of top-notch jobs. 


It’s not always easy to realize that your child is college mate- 
rial. He may not be getting good grades in school because he 
has been discouraged about his future. This was true for the 
three children of Mr. and Mrs. Brown who came to us for 
help. One of the young Browns was a senior in high school; 
the other two, junior high school students. Their parents 
told us, ““My children are not as concerned and interested in 
school as they should be. John, a senior in high school, has 
almost an F-average in English. Maybe you can show my 
children the importance of school. We haven’t been able to.” 


We talked with these students. Miss Lee, an experienced 
junior high teacher and a member of our committee, worked 
with the two younger children. She helped them over the 
hump and made them so eager to get ahead that both of them 
are now B students in English. I worked with the senior. 
During a few coaching lessons he was able to raise his aver- 
age from almost an F to C+. He is now attending college 
where his English grades have averaged B. 
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We also were able to give added encouragement to the mother 
of a senior in high school. Mrs. W. said, ‘““My daughter Elsie’s 
counselor is using undue pressure to have Elsie apply only 
to Southern colleges for admission. But Elsie was born in 
New Rochelle and has gone to school only in the North. She 
wants to teach in New York and would like to attend a state 
teachers college. Her average is in the eighties.” We advised 
this mother to make an appointment with her daughter’s 
counselor and tell her what she had told us, not backing down 
on the type of school to which her daughter wished to apply. 


The work we are doing in New Rochelle is not only fascinat- 
ing but very rewarding. We are trying to let the whole com- 
munity know about the opportunities available to capable 
and educated nonwhite workers. Don’t let your child be lost 
by the wayside because his abilities are not discovered early 
enough or because he has not been encouraged to use his in- 
terests, aptitudes, and creativity in school. In our program, 
we are trying to find able nonwhite students, help them when 
and where they need it, give them many kinds of rewarding 
experiences and the preparation to qualify for the higher 
level occupations that are increasingly becoming available as 
a result of fairer employment practices and the pioneering 
efforts of many nonwhite professionals. If your own attitudes 
are helpful, your child may well be a candidate for a produc- 
tive and satisfying occupational life. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO PARENTS 


The following item is reprinted from Youth and Work of December, 1960. 





GIVE YOUTH THE OPPORTUNITY “TO PASSION- 
ATELY TEST THE ENVIRONMENT rather than 
adjusting to it” if you want to help remedy “the dispro- 
portion” in our society that has made our bright young 
men “the wasted resources of our country,” recommends 
Paul Goodman, a man of letters who is also a sociologist 
and student of psychological growth and education, in his 
provocative new book, Growing Up Absurd. He claims 
that the organized society that “thwarts aptitudes and 
creates stupidity” has made “the proposal to conserve 
human resources and develop human capacities ... a 
radical innovation.” 


To provide youth with worthwhile goals and manly 
opportunities to work, according to Mr. Goodman, we 
must (among other things) : 


Take youth seriously as an age in itself. 


Minimize authority and make a “community of youth 
and adults.” 


Emphasize individual differences. 


Teach theory by “experiment and doing,” belonging 
by “participation and self-rule.” 


Provide smaller classes (and other units of service) 
“to avoid the creation of masses: mass teaching, mass 
medicine, mass psychotherapy, mass penology, mass 
politics.” 


Find opportunities in the economy that “bring out 
the man,” and make the opportunities if you can’t 
find them. 


Growing Up Absurd, subtitled “Problems of Youth in 
the Organized System,” also contains original thinking 
on aptitudes, jobs, and delinquency. For your copy of this 
very unusual book, write Random House, Dept. JL, 457 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. The price is $4.50. 











Youth and Work is a bi-monthly newsletter available from 
NCEY at $1.50 a year. 
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FROM THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


January, 1961 


- - e Workshop on Detroit Job Upgrading Program 
next month will be sponsored by NCEY in coopera- 
tion with the Pupil Placement Department of the 
Detroit Public Schools, through a special grant 
from the Ford Foundation. Aim of workshop is 

to show community leaders how to set up Services 
Similar to Detroit's unique and highly acclaimed 
program of counseling and subsidized work ex- 
perience for high school dropouts. One hundred 
people from 30 key communities (schools, youth- 
serving agencies, labor, management, parents’ 
groups, and civic organizations) will attend, 
participate in sessions on development and oper-= 
ation of the job upgrading program, visit job 
classes, and discuss how similar programs can be 
adapted to their own local conditions. 


- « - First state legislative committee on jobs 
for youth got underway in Minnesota last month, 
with Eli Cohen, NCEY executive secretary, serving 
as advisor. In addition, Mr. Cohen chaired a 
youth-employment conference called by Mayor 
Wagner in New York City and was also chairman of 
the planning committee for conference on rural 
youth held by the National Council on Agricul- 
tural Life and Labor in Washington early 

this month. 


- - - New Jersey communities call on NCEY for 
leadership in planning youth-employment programs. 
Youth leaders from Union City, Princeton, and 
Newark are discussing new projects with NCEY 
after attending New Jersey Welfare Council con- 
ference where Curtis Gatlin, NCEY community 
service representative, led workshop on "Mobiliz- 
ing Community Work Programs for Youth." 

Mr. Gatlin followed up with similar discussion 

at delegate assembly meeting of the Newark New 
Jersey Council of Social Agencies and spoke 

on "Job Placement for Youth" at the annual con- 
vention of the Police Athletic League, held this 
month in New York City. 
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. - e NCEY welcomes three distinguished leaders 

to its Board of Trustees. Newly elected members 
are: Mrs. Rollin Brown (Chairman, 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, and former 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers), Henry Herman (Leader, Ethical Culture 
Society,and President, New York State Consumers 
League), and Ellsworth Tompkins (Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals). 














.- - e Board member Cyrus Karraker wins Human 
Rights Award for 1960, annual presentation of 

the Pennsylvania division of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Dr. Karraker is President of the Pennsylvania 
Citizens' Committee on Migrant Labor. 


- « e In memory of Raymond G. Fuller, the Board 

of Trustees passed a special resolution, express- 
ing gratitude for his invaluable service as 

staff and Board member for many years. Dr. Fuller 
was widely known for his work toward improving 
child labor conditions. He died last June. 











- « - Youth-employment problems got 3 times more 
publicity in 1960 than year before. At latest 
count, over 150 newspapers ran stories, and 
clippings are still coming in. Some 955 radio 
Stations and 325 TV stations in at least 40 
States talked about the problem and NCEY's work 
in spot announcements, features, and interviews. 
NCEY also appeared on or had a big hand in the 
production of 7 ITV and 6 radio programs. Most 
recent developments were feature about NCEY on 
"New York Story" (WCBS), December 9; a CBS TV 
network "Special" on education (for which NCEY 
provided facts and materials), January 15; and an 
interview with Eli Cohen on "City Reporter" 
(WEVD), January 26. 


- « e Communities will get practical help in 
organizing job programs for youth from new year- 
round project manual just published by NCEY. 
Called How to Organize a Summer Job Program for 
Youth, it contains step-by-step advice on every- 
thing from holding the first planning meeting 

to tallying up results at the end of the summer 
and is available for only 35¢. Also available, 
thanks to a generous donation from the United 
Packing House Workers of America, are reprints 
of the excellent Good Housekeeping article, 

"End Child Labor Now!" 
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AMERICA’S FUTURE Photo from Frederic Lewis 


National Child Labor Committee 
419 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 


I enclose $ to help the National Com- 
mittee on Employment of Youth prepare today’s children 
for tomorrow’s world. 


Name 
Address 
161 


All contributions to the National Child Labor Committee are 
tax deductible. 
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